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they spread to Korea and Japan, and in Ceylon. The
disasters to the Buddhist kingdoms in Northern India had
also stimulated colonial enterprise, and in the great colony
of Java Indian Buddhist art flourished magnificently until
the conversion of the islanders to Islam.
The splendid seven-terraced shrine of Borobudur,
which has escaped Muhammadan and Christian icono-
clasm, contains the most perfect series of Buddhist histori-
cal sculptures now existing. Along the pilgrims' proces-
sion-paths on five different terraces are sculptured one
hundred and twenty panels illustrating events in the life
of Gautama, and a similar number of scenes from the
Jatakas.
The best sculptures of Borobudur, which belong pro-
bably to the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., reach the
highest point of Buddhist plastic art. Fergusson, in his
history of Indian architecture, made the grievous mistake
of assigning the zenith of Indian sculpture to the time of
the later Amaravati reliefs, or about the third century
A.D., and this cardinal error has not only led astray near-
ly all European writers on Indian art ever since, but has
formed the basis on which Indian art has been presented
to the art-student by the national museums of Great
Britain.
The, travesty of Indian art-history which is thus put
before the European public is as misleading as it would
be for the museums of Tokio to exhibit Gothic art of the
eleventh century as representing the zenith of medieval
art in Europe, and for Japanese art-critics to write of
European sculpture of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries
as unworthy of serious consideration. Not only has
Indian art-history been thus horribly distorted, but the